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Memorabilia. 


NYTHING fresh about ‘The Ancient 
Mariner ’ must be welcome to lovers of 
poetry. In the Review of English Studies 
for October, Mr. W. W. Beyer brings forward 
reasons for connecting the poem with Wie- 
land’s ‘ Oberon.” The idea of ‘ The Ancient 
Mariner,’ as we know, was conceived by Cole- 
ridge on Nov. 13, 1797, on a walk to Watchet. 
In the spring of the previous year he had 
been studying German, and wrote of being 
able within a short time to read the language 
“with tolerable fluency ’’; even before that 
he had had thoughts of translating a work of 
Lessing’s. By November, 1797, his attention 
had been turned towards Wieland; Wieland, 
in his estimation, was the Germans’ best poet, 
“his language was rich and harmonious and 
his fancy luxuriant.’’ Sotheby’s translation 
of ‘Oberon’ ‘‘ had not at all caught the 
manner of the original,’? and Coleridge was 
now busying himself with making another. 
His translation has vanished into air, but at 
any rate we know that ‘Oberon’ was well 
known to him, much in his thoughts, at the 
time when he was composing ‘ The Ancient 
Mariner.’ Mr. Beyer quotes passages from 
the German work which certainly find close 
parallel in the stanzas of the English poem; 
they are passages of description: storm, sun- 
rise and sunset, elfin music. One of the most 
striking of examples here set out is that— 
three stanzas in length—beginning : 
Sometimes a-dropping from the sky 


where many phrases correspond with some to 
be found in fourteen lines of the German 
beginning : 





Bald léset unvermerkt des Schlafes weiche 
Hand. 
Much is justly made of the similar phrases 
eeurring in a “‘cluster.’’ Professor Lowes 
m his ‘The Road to Xanadu’ had com- 


mented at large on the points taken up by | 





Mr. Beyer, but, where they can be referred 
to subconscious memory of older work, found 
other sources for them. These parallelisms 
between ‘The Ancient Mariner’ and 
‘Oberon’ seem new, in spite of the fact that 
Coleridge’s interest in ‘Oberon’ had not 
escaped notice. How came they to be 
missed? Mr. Beyer attributes the oversight 
first to the general neglect of Wieland in 
England, and next to English readers know- 
ing ‘Oberon’ only in Sotheby’s translation, 
in which the essentially romantic imagery of 
the poem is altered into something bearing an 
eighteenth-century character and the paral- 
lelisms are thereby obscured. 


THE November Blackwood offers us a fascin- 

ating study of a pair of lions, ‘ Adven- 
tures of Romeo and Juliet,’ by Mr. Cleland 
Scott. Any of the adventures themselves 
would take too long to relate, and, besides, 
are best read in the paper itself; we note 
only two or three remarks made in the course 
of the narratives. The lion and lioness, heroes 
of the tales, were bought, newly weaned, and 
that early, from a zoo in Nairobi. They were 
carefully guarded on their way home for fear 
wild lions, whose tracks were about, might 
eat them. ‘ This,’’ Mr. Scott says, ‘‘ may 
sound strange, but the first pair of lion cubs 
I ever had were attacked by wild ones.”’ 
They were sleeping in a shed: the female 
escaped, running under the house, which was 
built on piles; but the male was devoured, 
and nothing left of him but skull, tail, and 
the actual stomach bag. ‘‘I believe,’’ he 
goes on, ‘‘ that any species of beast or bird 
will attack its own kind found in captivity. 
Presumably they are unable to bear the dread- 
ful smell of man about them.’’ If this is true 
it seems strange that the wild animals should 
eat what so much disgusts them. 

Lions, when grown, are of course apt to 
prove dangerous pets, but success with them, 
Mr. Scott assures us, is a question of keep- 
ing one’s nerve. They know at once when 
fear rises. One is rather relieved—after 
reading several accounts of the beasts’ unin- 
tentionally devastating behaviour—to be told 
that they are no longer let loose when visitors 
are about ‘‘ unless they [the lions] know and 
like them, and are themselves known and 
liked. Even in their run they can sense 
immediately who is scared of them and who 
is not.’’ When but six months old they per- 
ceived that one or two people were palpably 
nervous of them and promptly took advantage 
of this. Another interesting statement 
informs us that Mr. Scott has, at any rate to 
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his own satisfaction, disproved entirely the 
notion that the taste of human blood peculi- 
arly excites lions. He has often let them 
lick a fresh scratch, upon which the only 
reaction has been a great wrinkling of the 
nose, sign of distaste—the opposite of their re- 
action to an animal’s blood. 


[‘ their study of Richelieu in his relation 

to the arts, M. Gabriel Hanotaux and 
the Duc de la Force—in the Revue des Deux 
Mondes for 15 Oct.—have reached their sub- 
ject’s attitude towards painting and music. 
In the discussion on Richelieu’s feeling for 
music we naturally come to Louis XIII as a 
musician. To understand the authentic note 
of the music of the reign, it is said, what is 
wanted is a musical biography of this King. 
His love for music showed itself early, when 
as a child of three years he was put to sleep 
by being played to on lute or violin. As 
King, music was his recreation and refuge; 
at crises his consolation. He himself was 
one of the composers of the new school which 
was then exciting France—precursor, as_ it 
were, of the later brilliance of the drama. 
Among his surviving compositions are a song 
for four voices — ‘ Tu crois, 6 beau soleil ’ — 
and settings for some of Godeau’s paraphrases 
of the Psalms. On his death-bed the King 
had Godeau’s Psalms sung to him, joining 
in with his own voice; and, when all was 
over, his own cetting of De Profundis was 
sung over him where he lay. 


E noticed in the Revue de Paris for Oct. 

15, in M. Henry Bidou’s ‘ Le mouve- 
ment littéraire,’ a quotation from M. Voigt’s 
“ Rendez & César’ in which the writer offers 
a curious explanation of Hitler’s hatred of 
the Jews. What Hitler finds to complain of 
in the Jews is, says M. Voigt, precisely what 
might be ground for complaint against him- 
self. ‘‘ The Jew,’’ Hitler writes in ‘ Mein 
Kampf,’ distorting the facts—‘‘ the Jew suc- 
ceeds in making the world believe that he has 
been the victim of injustice, whereas in truth 
he has derived profit from it. He regards 
science and evolution merely from the point 
of view of his own race and the degree in 
which they may serve it.” It is easy to 
understand Hitler’s dislike of such a Jew, 
for he is the phantom of Hitler’s own bad 
conscience, 


HE genealogy of the Stretley family of 
Bucks and Oxon, and the excavation of 

the Romano-British villa at Saunderton are 
the subjects of the two main papers in 
Records of Buckinghamshire (the Journal of 





the Buckinghamshire Architectural and 
Archaeological Society), Vol. XIII, Part yi, 
The first is by Mr. G, Andrews Moriarty, 
F.S.A.; the second by Mrs. Diana Ashcroft. 
The remains at Saunderton show first, occu- 
pation of the site before the erection of the 
villa—for which occupation the evidence ig 
a rectagular cut through the chalk marl some 
18ft. long by 10ft. wide for some purpose not 
easy to determine; and secondly, the founda- 
tions of a building of the mid second century, 
which after being allowed to fall into consid- 
erable decay was rebuilt at the end of the 
third century and probably altered again at a 
still later date. The most striking of the 
illustrations is the photograph of a room 
belonging to the earlier villa, which shows 
three infant burials. The three tiny skeletons. 
have been examined by Dr. F. G. Parsons and 
the Curator of the Museum of the College of 
Surgeons and Dr. Parsons reports that they 
are newly-born babies. It is impossible to 
say whether these infants were still-born 
or not, and also impossible to deter- 
mine their sex. Their positions—two of 
them close up to and parallel with the 
south and east walls respectively, positions 
which can hardly be accounted for by accident 
—suggest that these may have been founda- 
tion burials. At the same time it should be 
remembered that there are numerous exam- 
ples of infant burials within houses, and in 
this instance the burial may simply indicate 
that the children died at the time the villa 
was being built. The bones of the third little 
skeleton were scattered, so that its original 
resting-place could not be established. Dr. 
Parsons noted the good preservation of the 
bones—better than that of Saxon infants’ 
bones which were buried five or six hundred 
years later. A few fragments of animal bone 
were found near them, which may have 
belonged to a large and quite young dog. 


(HE following paragraph from the Annual 

Register under date Nov. 10, 1839, sug- 
gests a contrast with the Germany of to-day— 
a picture, we think, of the true Germany now 
so disastrously overlaid by an alien ideology: 


The catalogue of this autumn’s book fair at 
Leipsic, which may be regarded as a fair index 
of the literary and scientific activity in Ger- 
many during the last six months, arnounces 
4,071 new works published by 518 booksellers. 
The number published in the summer half-year 
of 1829 was about 3,600, and that of the corre- 
sponding period in 1819 only 1,300. It is said 


that this increase, judging from the business 


which is doirg by printers and booksellers, will 
still go on in a similar proportion.. 
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Literary and Historical 
- Notes. 


PHINEAS FLETCHER’S MARRIAGE : 


4 PARALLEL TO THE SHAKESPEARE MARRIAGE 
RecorDs. 


THE meagre evidence we have concerning 
Shakespeare’s marriage to Anne Hatha- 
way scarcely needs review. 

1. A bond, dated Nov. 28, 1582, was dis- 
covered in the episcopal depositories of 
Worcester. It reads in part: 
that William Shakespeare on the one party 
and Anne Hathaway of Stratford, in the diocese 
of Worcester, maiden, may lawfully solemnize 
matrimony together. 

It will be recalled that the posting of such 
abond was one of the formalities preliminary 
to securing permission for a hasty marriage 
ceremony, that is, a service expedited by the 
omission of two of the usual threefold pub- 
lishing of banns. 

2. Under the date of Nov. 27, 1582, the 
episcopal register of Worcester has this 
entry : 

Item, eodem die similis emanavit licencia 
inter Willelmum Shaxpere et Annam Whateley 
de Temple Grafton. 

Records one and two have raised several 
obvious questions: Are the William Shakes- 
peare and Anne Hathaway of the bond the 
same as the Willelmus Shaxpere and Anna 
Whateley of the register? If 60, why does 
the bond describe the lady as being “‘ of 
Stratford ’’ when the register identifies her 
as “de Temple Grafton ’’? Most scholars, 
including J. W. Gray, author of ‘ Shakes- 
peare’s Marriage,’ who seems most qualified to 
_ in this connection, have agreed that 
the Shakespeare-Hathaway and the Shax- 
pere-Whateley couples are identical. On the 
other hand when an authority so widely 
accepted as Sir Sidney Lee takes the opposite 
view, arguing that the two records deal with 
separate pairs whose names present entirely 
accidental similarities, any additional light 
which may illuminate this matter is still wel- 
come. The second and corollary question has 
never been answered, some speculating that 
Temple Grafton might indicate the temporary 
residence of Anne Hathaway, others that the 
wedding ceremony took place in that hamlet. 

There is a striking and unnoted parallel 
between the Shakespearean marriage records 
and those of another poet-dramatist and | 
Near contemporary, Phineas Fletcher. In | 








Fletcher’s case, too, the difficulties arise from 
two conflicting ecclesiastical records. Dated 
Aug. 23, 1615, this entry, labelled ‘‘ mar- 
riage,’’ occurs in the register of Wilne, 
Derbyshire : 

Feneas Flecher ard 
Risley. 

Similarly labelled under the date of July 17, 
1616, is a second entry: 

Francis Flecher | Elizabeth Vincet. 

The questions raised by these Fletcher re- 
cords are almost identical with those pre- 
sented by the Shakespearean, and they appear 
to be even more difficult to answer. But 
Wilne is smaller than Worcester, and it is 
easier to obtain vital statistics concerning a 
clergyman than those concerning Shakespeare 
who, at the time, was still a humble yokel. 
Consequently it has been possible to discover 
a reasonably sure solution to the Fletcher 
puzzle which, in my opinion, suggests a simi- 
lar solution to the corresponding problem pre- 
sented by the life of the major genius. 

Everyone knows how broadminded the gen- 
eral public was in the spelling of names in 
Shakespeare’s day. The keepers of the 
ecclesiastical registers shared this tolerance. 
It has been noted that the Worcester register 
which contains the Shaxpere-Whateley refer- 
ence has ‘‘ Baker’’ for Barbar, ‘‘ Darby ”’ 
for Bradley, and ‘‘ Edgcock’’ for Elcock 
among other variations. The Wilne register 
is equally haphazard in this respect. 
Although the clergyman-poet invariably 
signed himself ‘‘ Phineas Fletcher,’ the 
Wilne clerk, in the Aug. 23, 1615, entry, has 
written ‘ Feneas Flecher,’’ and for Eliza- 
beth Vincent he has set down ‘‘ Elizabeth 
Vincet.’”’ He has thus varied three of the 
four names, sparing only the Elizabeth. 
Since Elizabeth was the most common 
Christian name of the day, the clerk cannot 
be credited for getting it right. Whereas the 
Worcester diocese had numerous other Shake- 
peares and some other Whateleys, the Wilne 
parish had no other Fletchers, Flechers, Vin- 
cents, or Vincets. In a search of the Wilne 
volumes which carried across more than two 
hundred years of their pages, I was unable 
to find a further instance of any of these four 
surnames. In the Worcester record it is dif- 
ficult to conceive of the William Shakespeare- 
Anne Hathaway and the Willelmus Shaxpere- 
Anna Whateley as presenting similarities of 
a coincidental nature; in the Wilne record 
such an explanation is flatly impossible. 

It is plain enough that the marriage re- 
cords of the two writers afford a curious paral- 


Elizabeth Vincet, of 
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lel, but more important than that, they com- 
plement one another, and that of the lesser 
poet serves to explain that of the major. 
The Fletcher evidence suggests that the most 
extraordinary errors in spelling and ortho- 
graphy are more likely (because in that day 
such errors were not extraordinary) than an 
extraordinary similarity in names. In other 
words there was far more likelihood that a 
clerk should write ‘‘ Whateley ”’ for ‘‘ Hatha- 
way” than that a Shaxpere-Whateley 
couple should follow upon the heels of a 
Shakespeare-Hathaway. The very size of the 
Worcester diocese has befogged the issue, 
made quite clear in the smaller Wilne where 
there could only have been one Fletcher- 
Vincent pair no matter how the clerk varied 
the spelling of their names or how contradict- 
ory the records might seem. Theré is a strong 
suggestion here that the same is true of the 
Shakespeare-Hathaway and the Shaxpere- 
Whateley pairs. 

How is it possible then that Fletcher and 
his bride found it necessary to re-marry, for 
it will be recalled that each entry, though 
separated by almost a year, was labelled 
marriage. Much ingenious thought has been 
exhausted in unsuccessful attempts to answer 
this question. An easier way out offers itself. 
If parish clerks were careless about names, 
they might also have been lackadaisical in the 
other details of their records. Phineas 
Fletcher’s will gives first mention, among his 
children, to an Ann whose baptism is not 
mentioned in the several parish registers 
which record the baptisms of all the poet’s 
numerous other children. A prolonged study 
of Fletcher’s biography has fully justified the 
conclusion that the Wilne clerk should have 
set down the baptism of Ann in 1616 instead 
of re-marrying her mother and father. 

The foregoing has an application to the 
second problem of the Shakespeare records. 
J. W. Gray concluded that the terminal place- 
name in all of the Worcester marriage entries 
referred to the residence of the bride. In con- 
sequence he had the impossible task of recon- 
ciling Stratford and Temple Grafton, each 
given as Anne Hathaway’s home within sev- 
eral days of each other. If we assume that 
the Worcester clerk and the Derbyshire clerk 
were kinsmen in spirit, a way out of the 
dilemma immediately presents itself. As 
J. W. Gray suggested, the Worcester clerk 
made his entries from rough jottings. I sup- 
pose that these would include the names of 
the principals, their residences, and the 
church where the ceremony was to be per- 





formed. If the Wilne scribe could confuse a 
marriage with a baptism, could not the 
Worcester writer still more readily set down 
the place of ceremony for the residence of 
one or other of the principals, thus substitut- 
ing Temple Grafton for Stratford ? 
A. Barnett LANGDALE, 
Brooklyn, N.Y., U.S.A. 


ROBERT DARWIN. 


T° have both a distinguished father and a 

distinguished son is a rare and perhaps 
not altogether an enviable lot; at any rate 
it demands exceptional qualities of magnani- 
mity and intellectual sympathy. Fortunately 
for himself and all connected with him, 
Robert Waring Darwin had these qualities 
in a very high degree, together with ability 
which would have received wider and more 
permanent recognition had it not been for the 
greater fame of his father and son. He was 
born in 1766, the younger son of the first 
family of Erasmus Darwin of Lichfield, after- 
wards famous as the author of ‘ The Loves 
of the Plants.’ Erasmus Darwin was a great 
friend of Josiah Wedgwood the potter, who 
in 1779 invited the thirteen-year-old Robert 
to share in the private education of his own 
sons, John, Thomas and Josiah, and also 
of his daughters. A letter from Wedgwood 
to his partner, Thomas Bentley, suggests that 
he was not well satisfied with the local school, 
and it is possible that Erasmus Darwin had 
encountered the same difficulties in the edv- 
cation of young Robert. 

According to the scheme, Wedgwood’s 
nephew, Thomas Byerley, just returned from 
America, was to teach the children Latin; 
Mr. Warltire was in charge of chemistry; 
*‘and for English, French, writing, accounts 
and drawing, we must make the best shift we 
can amongst ourselves’. In effect, the old 
clerk, Peter Swift, taught writing and arith- 
metic; and Josiah not only mapped out the 
course but gave lessons in geography and 
rang his young scholars up at seven every 
morning. He also, with commendably 
advanced ideas, insisted on the importance of 
‘riding, running and other bodily exer 
cises.’? M. Potet, the French master, had 4 
romantic history, for he was a prisoner who 
had been captured by an English privateer 
cruising in the Channel. His stories, together 
with Mr. Byerley’s reminiscences of America 
— where he had sown plenty of wild oats — 
must have made lively hearing for Robert 
and the young Wedgwoods. 
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In his later ’teens, Robert went to Edin- 

burgh to study medicine, showing great 
romise in his thesis and examinations; and 
te afterwards went to Leyden and to Ger- 
many. All this was accomplished by the time 
he was twenty, for in 1786 he settled down 
as a practitioner at Shrewsbury, which was 
to be his residence for more than sixty years. 

The Wedgwood interest continued to serve 
him. At twenty-two he became an F.R.S. 
largely by Josiah’s influence, for which his 
father had applied—an application supported 
by the skill with which Robert had attended 
some disorder of the eyes from which the 
potter was suffering. He soon became the 
leader among the “‘ three physicians, six sur- 
geons, and divers apothecaries’? who com- 
posed the medical fraternity of Shrewsbury ; 
and he even undermined the reputation of the 
great Dr. William Withering, chief physician 
of the Birmingham General Hospital, by 
proving right when they differed as to the 
treatment of a complicated case, 

With increasing prosperity, Dr. Darwin 
decided to build for himself a “‘ plain, sub- 
stantial family house,’’ choosing for it some 
high ground on the Welsh side of the town, 
and calling it in consequence ‘‘ The Mount.’’ 
Such a house was an indication that he was 
thinking of a wife; and on April 18, 1796, he 
married his old _ school-fellow, Susanna, 
Josiah Wedgwood’s eldest daughter. The 
ceremony took place in London, at St. Mary- 
lebone Church, where, almost exactly fifty 
years later, Robert Browning and Elizabeth 
Barrett were married. Miss Wedgwood was 
an ideal bride, and probably both families 
had hoped for the match. She was not only 
an heiress with a fortune of £25,000; she was 
a woman qualified by nature and training to 
enter into all her husband’s interests. 
Charles Darwin ascribed to his mother’s 
enthusiasm for botany and zoology his first 
interest in such subjects, although he was 
only eight when she died. 

But that was years ahead. Meanwhile, 
life was full of activity for the young couple, 
with a growing family as well as the Doc- 
tor’s professional duties. Robert Darwin was 
always on the road and his small yellow 
chaise, into which his gigantic figure fitted 
exactly, was a familiar sight over a wide 
area. Three years after his marriage, he was 
simmoned to Buxton to attend his former 
Instructor, Thomas Byerley, now a partner 
with Josiah Wedgwood’s son. 


ven his old pupil for some time, and he 
reported enthusiastically upon him: ‘“‘ he has 





Byerley, who | 
was suffering from gout, had evidently not | 


been very kind and good to me” and ‘‘ we 
are all charmed with the Doctor.’”’ On his 
drives Darwin would sit perfectly motionless, 
and as he grew older his servant, when they 
arrived at some of the humbler houses, would 
go upstairs first to make sure that the stair- 
case was wide enough and the floor secure 
enough for the Doctor’s huge frame. He was 
over 6ft. tall and had an enormous appetite, 
“eating a goose as easily as another man 
would a partridge.”’ 

His richer patients described him as 
avaricious, but, if so, it was on a Robin Hood 
principle, for the poor found him a man of 
untiring and unostentatious benevolence. He 
attended a poor man named Cook for five 
months, and not only charged no fee, but fre- 
quently sent him ‘‘ wine, fruit, peas and 
artichokes.’”” The same man had earlier had 
cause to bless both his kindness and his 
ingenuity, for he arranged for him to have 
the monopoly of the local sale of a popular 
nursery lamp which Darwin had designed 
and which was partly made at Etruria. 

The death of his wife in 1817 was the great 
grief of his life, but it by no means marked 
the end of his public service. In 1823 he and 
his four daughters established the first infant 
school in Shrewsbury, erecting for the purpose 
a special house near the Welsh bridge. In 
accordance with the theories of Pestalozzi, 
such novel appliances as blackboards and 
beads and frames for arithmetic were pro- 
vided; and it is pleasant to picture the 
Doctor, his huge frame clad in snuff-coloured 
cloth, with ample lawn neck-tie and shirt- 
frill, making friends with the children, talk- 
ing to them in a epecial high falsetto, and 
lifting them on to a table to measure their 
heads with his broad hand. 

Robert Darwin survived his wife for more 
than thirty years, dying at the age of eighty- 
two on Nov. 15, 1848. Both husband and 
wife lie in the little church of Montford, 
some four miles from Shrewsbury. 

Puytuts D. Hicks. 


FIRST SUPPLEMENT TO THE 
COLUMBIA ‘ MILTON.’ 


A YEAR having elapsed since the 

completion of the Eighteenth Volume 
of the Columbia Edition of Milton, it 
seems a good time to publish a supplement 
of material discovered since its completion. 
It will be remembered that despite all efforts, 
a few things either surely or possibly by 
Milton could not be found, and that in at 
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least two cases, these have been seen within 
the present century. It was also clear from 
the material assembled that a few items 
entirely unknown may from time to time turn 
up. It is our intention, if we are fortunate 
enough to learn of such things, to publish 
them, annually, or at longer intervals, so 
that the record may be kept up to date, as 
far as possible. 


1. A book from Milton’s Library: Du 
Moulin. 

About December, 1938, Professor Maurice 
Kelley of Princeton University, found in 
the Library of that institution a copy of 
Peter du Moulin’s Regit Sanguinis Clamor, 
The Hague, Vlaq, 1652, which bears the 
initials ‘‘ J.M.’’ marked as Milton’s, and 
signatures of John Phillips, .a certain 
E.W.J., and of Dawson Turner, 1845. Turner 
owned some forged Miltonic documents, men- 
tioned by us (Col. ‘ Milton,’ xviii. 620), which 
were copied from genuine documents. This, 
however, does not preclude his having a 
genuine Miltonic book, and whether this be 
the copy or not, Milton, against whom it was 
written, must have owned a copy. The 
volume contains no marginalia. Previously 
to its recent discovery it was not catalogued 
as Miltonic by the authorities at the Library, 
which was vainly searched for our compila- 
tion. 


2. ‘Ghost ’? of a MS. of ‘ Paradise Lost.’ 

Material of this class we collected at p. 557, 
etc. But we had not seen a jocular reference 
to ‘‘ The original manuscript of ‘ Paradise 
Lost,’ in Milton’s own handwriting ; which is 
very curious, considering he was blind at the 
time’? among the ‘ Curiosities found in the 
historical Herculaneum,’ a jeu d’esprit by 
Thomas Dermody, printed in James Grant 
Raymond’s ‘ Life of Dermody,’ 1806, i., p. 
195. It is not likely to deceive anyone, since 
the other items in the essay are of a similar 
imaginary or chimerical nature, but it is 
mentioned for completeness of the record. 


3. Miscellaneous. 


There are several novels about Milton and 
his wife, of which we inserted no record in 
our work, save in one case, where imaginary 
letters of Milton were included. We believe, 
however, that there are editions of ‘ The 
Maiden and Married Life of Mary Powell ’ 
and its sequel, supposed to be Deborah 
Milton’s diary, by Anne Manning (a pseu- 
donym?) which might mislead the unwary 
into a belief that they were genuine docu- 
ments, by members of Milton’s family. 








Stevens mentions some versions of these under 
Nos, 2626 and 2634, which seem nat to be 
misleading. But the private query of a 
friend makes us think other editions (per. 
haps American piracies?) may be more 
puzzling, and although our omission was 
intentional, it might have been better to have 
added a few lines about the story. Is there 
an edition of 1852? 


THomas OLLIVE Massort, 
J. Mitton FRENCH. 


{A mention of Anne Marning will be found 
at ante p. 244 s.v. ‘Hannah Mary Rathbone.,’| 


FREDERICK, PRINCE OF WALES, AND 

HIS COURT.—While gathering material 
for my Life of James Hammond the poet 
(published as a novel under the title ‘ Not All 
Sleep ’) I was shown by Mr. George Howard, 
at Castle Howard, some letters of Lad 
Irwin’s which had not been published by the 
Historical MSS. Commission, together with 
the diary of her visit to Holland in 17%. 
Lady Irwin was a daughter of the Earl of 
Carlisle of the time, and many of her letters 
are addressed to him. The following points 
are of some general interest : 

May 20, 1737. ‘‘ The King two days ago 
turned out Mr. Pitt from a cornetcy for hav- 
ing voted and spoke in Parliament contrary 
to his approbation. He is a young man of 
no fortune and a very pretty speaker, one the 
Prince is particular to and under the tuition 
of my Lord Cobham” (Richard Temple, 
Viscount Cobham, the builder of Stowe). 

May 27, 1787. A letter of this date shows 
the Princess of Wales falling ill on the day 
on which she was to move from Kensington 
Palace. This and other statements point to 
the Prince’s fear of having his heir bom 
under the wing of his mother at Hampton 
Court—several attempts were made not to 
go, on the physician Broxholme’s advice. 

| See ? ‘* We live mighty agree- 
ably [in the Prince’s household] sharing all 
the Prince and Princess’s diversions—musick, 
play, walking, and whatever ammusements 
can be thought of in the Country in a large 
familly of men and women.”’ 

London, Nov. 8. ‘‘ My Mother’s acquaint- 
ance are but few, and those of the old and 
dull kind, except Mrs. Hammond. I never 
met any Woman that had so thorough 4 
good understanding, more wit, and more g 
nature than herself.’’ 

It may be added that a portrait of Ham- 
mond’s mother, formerly at Pull Court, near 
Tewkesbury, is in the possession of her des 
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cendant, the Rev. E. Berens-Dowdeswell, at | 
the Abbey, Sutton Courtenay, with others of | 
Hammond and Wymondesolde ancestors, and | 
oe of Bolingbroke. This may have belonged 

to Hammond, whose possessions went to his 

mother on his death in 1742 and afterwards 

to his sister, Mrs. Broxholme of Pull Court. 

Broxholme himself left his papers to his re- 

siduary legatee the Rev. R. Nash, Prebend- 

ary of Chichester, and it is in the family 

archives of some member of the Nash family 

that more clues to the Hammond story may 

be found. I shall be grateful if any finder 

of such will write to me. 8 Rapice 


(Mrs. A. H. Radice). 


“POUND OUT THE MASSIE ORE.” — 

In 1934 B. A. Wright defended as Mil- 
ton’s own emendation the 1674 reading of 
‘Paradise Lost,’ i. 703: ‘‘ With wondrous 
Art found out the massie Ore.’”’! The manu- 
script and the first edition read ‘founded ”’ ; 
The 1674 edition reads ‘‘ found out.’’ Wright 
supported his argument with quotations from 
Milton himself to the effect that ‘‘ found out ”’ 
as Milton uses the term means “‘ discovered 
by search or effort.’’ A sentence from Henry 
Cornelius Agrippa’s ‘ The Vanity of Arts and 
Sciences ’2 confirms Wright’s conclusion. 
Agrippa was a mining expert in his own 
right; his chapter on miners and mining is 
drawn from his own experience. And what- 
ever term he used in the Latin original, his 
translator, James Sanford, rendered it 
“found out,’? as in this passage: 

Certainly therefore he first found out the 
greatest Plague of Humane life, that first found 
out Mynes of Gold, and other Veins of Metal.3 

The first use of ‘‘ found out” here is like 
Milton’s in ‘ Comus,’ 307 (‘‘ To find out that 
[place], good Shepherd, I suppose’’) and 
‘Paradise Lost,’ i. 621 (‘‘ Words interwove 
with sighs found out their way’’). The 
second use is precisely Milton’s in i. 703: 
“ With.wondrous Art found out the massie 


Ore.” James Kester SVENDSEN. 
University of North Carolina. 


1“* Found out the massie Ore,’” LTLS, 
Aug. 9, 1934, p. 553. 

2,London: Printed for R. B. by R. E.. 1684. 
Agrippa wrote the book in Latin about 1526. It 
was Englished by James Sanford in 1569; the 
1684 printing (licensed 1675) is the earliest 
edition available to me. 

3 Ibid., p. 81. Chapter xxix ‘Of Miners and 
Metals,’ in which this passage occurs is an 
example of the conventional attack on mining. 
For Milton’s relation to this tradition, see G. 
C. Taylor, * Milton on Mining,” MLN xlv (1980), | 








Readers’ Queries. 





APPENINGS AT SEA IN 1755.—The fol- 

lowing entry, dated 16 July, 1755, occurs 

in the diary of an officer on passage to the 
East Indies in the Houghton, Indiaman: 

Had a consultation of the ship’s Officers on 
board, on the bridge; Quartermaster; Bullard 
—Cooper’s mate; ard Groves, Midship Man. 

The two former received 39 lashes by the 
Boatswain, for stealing wine out of the Hold. 
the property of Captain Skeddy; the latter, 
turned before the mast. 

It is suggested that the entry refers to some 
kind of court for the trial of misdemeanours 
in ships at sea. Can any explanation be 
given ? 

The punishment of thirty-nine lashes ap- 
pears strange. Why thirty-nine? Paul, at 
2 Cor. xi. 24, mentions his personal experi- 
ences of ‘‘forty stripes save one.’”’ Was 
thirty-nine a lucky, or unlucky, number? 

What is the meaning of ‘ turned before 
the mast ’’ as a nautical punishment ? 


J. H. Lestze, 
Lieut.-Colonel. 


ROBLEMS IN HORACE WALPOLE’S 
CORRESPONDENCE WITH GEORGE 
MONTAGU (T. = Toynbee) (See ante pp. 
= 173, 192, 208, 226, 247, 263, 280, 296, 

).— 

101. Wanted, date of death of Philip 
Dunoyer, Denoyer, or Desnoyer, a fashion- 
able dancing-master and court hanger-on, fl. 
1740-70? 

102. Walpole to Montagu, 22 July, 1761 
(T. v. 86) admires William Gerard Hamil- 
ton’s house—his ‘‘ little Marly.’”” From an 
unpublished letter of Montagu’s it appears 
that it was at Hampton Court. Precisely 
what house ? 

103. Wanted, date of death of Fulke 
Greville, author of ‘ Maxims, Characters and 
Reflections,’ Envoy to Bavaria 1764-70? 

104. To Montagu, 23 Dec., 1761, Walpole 
quotes a mot of ‘‘ Monsieur de Choiseul,”’ 
then in London. Who was he? How could 
he be in London at that time, except as a 
prisoner of war? 

105. What was the ceremonial of formal 
inter-family dinners preceding a wedding? 
See Walpole to Montagu, 18 and 26 May, 1748 
(T. ii. 310-314). 

106. Preceding the craze for macaronic 
fashions and affectations in the ’seventies, 
there was from 1764 a Macaroni Club, with 
formal elections, and gaming-rooms; see 
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Jesse’s ‘Selwyn and His Contemporaries,’ 
edn. 1882, i. 326-7; Walpole to Montagu, 
16 Dec., 1764 (T. vi. 157). . What was its 
history? Standard works on London clubs 
seem to have ignored it. 

107. Walpole has a story (to Montagu, 
7 Sept., 1769, T. vii. 310) of Lady Holder- 
nesse smuggling 114 gowns in Grenville’s 
administration. In his ‘ Last Journals,’ i. 
108n, he adds that they were seized. Is there 
any corroboration for this story? 

108. Montagu, writing about Hinching- 
brook, Hunts, says (4 June, 1763, unpub- 
lished): ‘‘ There was formerly a little chapel 
there, with the Admiral’s heart embalmed in 
a box, and looked like a [?] truffle, but I 
hear it is converted into an aviary.’”’ The 
Admiral is the 1st Earl of Sandwich (d. 
1672), Can this story be confirmed? His bio- 
grapher (F. R, Harris, 1912) buries him— 
presumably all of him—in the Abbey. 

109. Walpole to Montagu, 6 May, 1760 
(T. iv. 378), referring to Lord Ferrers’ being 
executed in his wedding dress, writes: ‘I 
suppose every highwayman will now preserve 
the blue handkerchief they have about their 
necks when they are married, that they may 
die like a lord.’’ Were blue handkerchiefs 
about the neck a peculiar garb of highway- 
men, or does Walpole refer merely to a holi- 
day addition to lower-class dress ? 

110. At what time did plays begin in 
London at various periods of the eighteenth 
century? ‘ Johnson’s England,’ ii. 172, saye, 
** For some years before, and during the Gar- 
rick period, it was customary for the doors 
to open at five and the curtains to rise at 
six.”” But Walpole to Montagu, 8 Dec., 
1761, says the theatres ‘‘ are so crowded, that 
though I went before six I got no better place 
than a fifth row.’’ This would indicate a 
curtain later than six. W. S. Lewrs. 


Farmington, Connecticut, U.S.A. 


RRECTOR OF THE PRESS.—What is 

the earliest appearance in print of this 
term, signifying, of course, a professional 
printer’s reader? The office must have been 
contemporaneous with the invention of print- 
ing. Bernard Lintot in his edition (‘ The 
Bookseller to the Reader’), p. v., uses the 
term of the Correctors of the Press of Gar- 
diner’s version of ‘ Rapin of Gardens,’ 1728. 


W. Roserts. 
69, Park Hill, S.W.4. 


REMATION.—Is there any record, in 
times before the modern practice and 
method of cremation were introduced, of any 








persons in England who gave direction that 
their bodies should be burned, not buried, 
after death? If so, are there any accounts 
of how the instruction was carried out? [| 
need hardly say that I am not thinking of 
burnings of heretics or witches. Where could 
I find ecclesiastical pronouncements against 
cremation ? 
RHEDECYNIAN, 


HOMAS TONG (TONGE).—Can any 
reader please inform me when Thomas 
Tong (or Tonge) was Clarenceux King of 
Arms? I should also like to have a note of 
the arms of his family and any references to 
their pedigree. 
Francis W. Steer. 


HEN AND CHICKENS, OLD SIGN 

(See 10 S. xii. 28, 215; 11S. i. 55; vi. 67; 
viii. 307; clxviii. 244, 282).—At the 
last reference Str AmBrose Heat stated that 
this sign ‘‘ was not one that was favoured by 
inn-keepers, but it was very commonly used 
by drapers and haberdashers.”’ 

Was this sign used, circa 1743, by a draper 
or haberdasher located in Whitechapel High 
Street, parish of St. Mary, ‘‘ Matfellon,” 
Middlesex? The tenant, in 1764, appears to 
have been one John Allen, but his occupation 
is not known; cf. 10 S. iii. 6. 


EK. F. MacPIrxe. 


THE SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES OF 

SCOTLAND.—According to Chambers’s 
‘ Traditions of Edinburgh’ the Society of 
Antiquaries of Scotland removed sometime 
during the year 1794 from Gosford’s Close to 
Brown’s Close (previously Webster’s Close) 
off the Castle-Hill. Can anyone tell me at 
what time of year the move took place, and 
when they held their first meeting in their 
new rooms ? 

M. MEtvit1e Barrovr. 


HORWoon's MAP OF LONDON (See 
10 S. iii. 187, 274, 353).—Where could 
this map be seen or how might a copy be 
procured ? 

L. K. J. 


LASS STILETTO.—I have read somewhere 
that, in Italy I believe and in Renais- 
sance days, use was made, to kill people, 
of a very fine glass stiletto which could be 
pushed far in—into the temple commonly, if 
I remember right—and broken off, and 90 
leave no trace of what had caused death. Is 


this true? Instances would be welcomed. 


H. C. B. 
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ARTINDALE. — I should be glad of 
information as to the parents and grand- 
parents of Isabel Martindale of Newton in 
Allerdale, who married William Musgrave of 
Hayton Castle (circ. 1517-1597). 


CHARLES Evans. 


EECH-GATHERING. — I have found 
some information concerning this in 
‘N, and Q.’ Ninth Series. But that belongs 
to the first decade of this century. Could 
anyone tell me whether leech-gathering is still 
practised in this country, and where? Has 
the medical use of the leech still further 
diminished since the last war? 


PEREGRINUS. 


EWN UP FOR THE WINTER. — 

Common in Siberia, it surprised me to 
learn from a friend that he has known 
instances of English village children being 
“sewn up for the winter,’ and that within 
the last quarter of a century. Has the prac- 
tice been general in Arcady ? 


FREDERIC CONNETT WHITE. 


ARRISON AND HUGHES FAMILIES. 

—One William Harrison, bachelor, and 
Judith Hughes, widow, were married at St. 
James’s, Duke’s Place, London, 3 Jan., 
1696/7, according to an entry in ‘ London 
Parish Registers: Marriages at St. James’s, 
Duke’s Place,’ vol. iii., p. 275. 

Who was this William Harrison? Was 
he related to the John Harrison (1693-1776), 
English horologist, who had a son William? 

Was the Judith Hughes, widow, above 
mentioned, the mother of Judith Hughes and 
Margaret Hughes, or Hewes? The latter was 
an actress and a favourite of Prince Rupert. 
Her sister, Judith, as a spinster, married 
Francis Hawley, bachelor, 21 Jan., 1683/4. 
See 8 S. ix. 121. 

EK. B. Luctvs. 


IMON WADLOW.—I hope I may be able, 
through the columns of ‘N. and Q.,’ to 
learn something of the history of Simon Wad- 
low, who, I understand, was no other than 
“Simon the Cellarer,’’ and who kept the 
Devil Tavern at the time of Ben Jonson. I 
shall be very grateful for any information 
concerning him and his family which is 

brought to my notice. 

E. C. Waptow. 


(j)ONFESSIONALS.—Is there any work on 

these? Where are the oldest extant in 
Europe, and the oldest in Great Britain? 
Are they always adjuncts to a church on 





much the same level as pews or chairs, or 
are there any examples of churches where 
they form a minor architectural feature in 
some correspondence with their surroundings ? 
Are the expressions ‘‘ confessional-box,”’ 
‘“ confessional-pew,’’ in use except by the 
uninformed ? 


C. EB. H. 
OWN AND VILLAGE NAMES WITH 
“THE” ATTACHED.—Bath was, I 
believe, once always called ‘‘ The Bath,’’ and 
Devizes, ‘‘ The Devizes.”’ Are there any 


names of towns that still keep the ‘‘ The °’? 
I should be glad to hear also of any such 
village names, and the reason for this use, 
of the article. 

R. 


ALT FOLK-LORE.—In different times 
and place salt and salt-springs have been 
considered sacred. (I am told that Homer 
somewhere calls salt divine: what is the refer- 
ence for this?) I should be glad of any par- 
ticulars of salt used anywhere in religious 
rites, and of salt folk-lore generally. Per- 
haps I may mention I know the belief that 
to spill salt is unlucky and that one who 
does so should throw a pinch of it over the 
left shoulder. I do not, however, know how 
old the belief and practice are. 


M. U. H. R. 


ANGA.—This is Hindustani for a river or 
running stream. It is, I presume, de- 
rived from the same Sanscrit root as the 
Anglo-Saxon word gang, a journey, and the 
verb gangan, to go? Corruptions of the 
word are frequent in India and Ceylon, such 
as gan, gang, gange, gun, gung, gunge, etc. 
Ganga in Hindu mythology is also the female 
Deity of the Ganges. What are her particu- 

lar attributes ? 

Witiram Harcovurt-Batu. 


ORTRAITS OF THE MOGULS.—Where 
could I find a list of authentic portraits— 
if any such there be—of the Mogul Emperors ? 
And could anyone refer me to good reproduc- 
tions in books or periodicals ? 
TEKTON. 


IRENS.—The ‘ Shorter Oxford Dictionary ’ 
with date 1820 mentions the invention by 
Cagniard de la Tour, in 1819, of an “‘ acousti- 
cal instrument for producing musical tones ”’ 
used in numbering the vibrations of any note, 
and known as a “‘siren.’’ Then there comes 
with date 1879, an instrument constructed 
on similar principles but of larger size, used, 





* 
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as well we know, for giving warnings. I 
suppose no trace is left of the ingenious 
person who thought of the name. Was it in 
English, adopted from the French siréne, and 
the inventor of the thing perhaps the inventor 


of the name also? TEKTON. 


HE MAID OF SARAGOSSA.—Particu- 
lars of the Maid’s origin and career; re- 
ferences to articles on her; notes on portraits, 
if any, and on any pictures professing to 
depict her, gratefully received. oO N.Y. 


AGLIONI.—Is there any full biography of 
Taglioni—in English, French, German 
or Italian? I should also be grateful for 
references to her in contemporary literature 
(are there in print any verses addressed to 
her?); for note of more important articles 
in periodicals,-and for information about 
portraits. Ce ae 


ACRIFICE TO ONIONS.—Hervey in his 
‘Memoirs of the Reign of George the 
Second ’—Vol ii., p. 28 of Croker’s edition 
(1884)—apropos of the troubles over Danzig 
in 1734, has this passage—which will find an 
echo in every reader’s mind now-a-days: 
When one sees the blood of brave and honest 
fellows shed, and hears of the lives of thousands 
devoted to the foolish glory and mistaken 
interest of such princely idols, even in this 
enlightened age of the world, how can one be 
surprised if superstition and bigotry in the 
earlier and darker ages of it could induce 
Egyptian fathers to sacrifice their sons to 
onions and monkeys? 
What is he referring to in the mention of 
sacrifice of sons to onions? 
IGNORAMUS. 


AROLINE, DAUGHTER OF GEORGE 
II.—This seems to have been the most 
amiable princess of her family. Has any one 
written her life? I may say that I know 
Hervey’s ‘ Memoirs of the Reign of George 
II.’ Has Horace Walpole any mention of 
her worth looking up? I have no edition of 
his Letters at hand. The Hanoverian prin- 
cesses seem to have been rather dull ladies, 
not tempting to the biographer. 


IGNORAMUS. 
POLIA OPIMA: RENDERING 


WANTED.—We all know what these 
were: the spoils taken on the field of battle 


by a commander from the enemy commander. | 


Could any one suggest a good English ren- 
dering of the phrase which would do away 





with a paraphrase and fit neatly into a 
sentence? <A footnote, of course, would be 
wanted, Z 


HRASE: ‘“ SHOT HIS BOLT.”’—Is this 

a true folk-phrase? Or is it one recently 
adopted? It was used by Lord Baldwin, | 
believe at the time of his retirement from 
public life: “‘I feel I have shot my bolt,” 
or something like it (I should be glad of the 
reference). The occasion of my putting this 
query is my hearing the phrase used by a 
decidedly unliterary man: ‘‘ He is an old 
man; he has shot his bolt’’: and I won- 
dered whether the phrase was being popu- 
larly adopted from Lord Baldwin, or whether 
it was a genuine, popular survival. The 
‘“‘ bolt ’? is doubtless—originally—the quarrel 
of the crossbow (should not the full phrase 
be ‘‘ shot his last bolt ’’?), but I half suspect 
my good friend thought of it as the ‘‘ door- 
fastening of sliding bar and staple.” It is 
interesting to think of an old virtually for- 
gotten weapon coming back into folk-speech. 

Mary Brown. 


HE CENTURY PLANT.—What plant is 
this? I lately read of it in an American 
paper, where the gift of one to a family was 
considered a thing of great moment. The 
plant was not described—too well known, no 
doubt. I gathered it was expected to endure 
for generations, and—perhaps—to flower once 
in a hundred years. Is it a native of the 
western hemisphere ? soe 


USTS OF MARY STUART.—Could any- 
one refer me to a list of these? I observe 

in the Index to 10 S. i. that a correspondent 
inquired concerning the authenticity and the 
sculptor of the bust of her at the Louvre, but 
apparently he received no reply. After some 
thirty-five years I should like to repeat his 


query. N. 


“ WELLOW ”’: ITS EQUIVALENT IN 
OTHER LANGUAGES.—The nearest 
German word for this is, I suppose, ‘‘Geselle.” 
I cannot think of any French word which 
combines the meanings of ‘‘chap” and 
‘‘companion ”’ or “ associate,’’ and is also 
colloquial. ‘‘ A good fellow ’’ and ‘“‘ un bon 
camarade’’ are not the same thing. Can 
any reader suggest one? ‘‘ An old fellow’ 
is perhaps equivalently rendered for most 
purposes by ‘‘ un bon vieux,’’ but it leaves 
out half the meaning of ‘ fellow.”” As for 
** jolly good fellow,’’ it is, I suppose, un- 
translateable. i, £e 
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Replies. 





HANNAH MARY RATHBONE. 
(clxxvii. 243.) 

[' the course of the article on Hannah | 

Mary Rathbone it is stated: ‘In| 

1832 she contributed a series of drawings to | 
a volume called ‘ The Poetry of Birds.’ ”’ 

The title of this scarce and pretty volume | 

is: 


| various authors: 


F Hannah Marg Aa thiene 


The | Poetry of Birds, | selected | from 
| with | Coloured illustrations| 
.., Liverpool... MDCCCXXXIII 


and it is recognised that it was compiled by 
Mrs. Rathbone and that the plates were all 


By a Lady | 


| drawn and painted by her. 


Her family befriended John James Audu- 
bon—the American ornithologist—when he 
was in Liverpool in 1826, and—in his journal 
under date 2 Oct., 1826—he relates how Mrs. 
Rathbone desired him to draw her a sketch of 


| the Wild Turkey, about the size of her thumb- 
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nail, “‘for something she desired to have 
made.’’ It has been suggested (‘ Records of 
the Rathbone Family’: for private circula- 
tion only: ed. by Emily A. Rathbone, 1913, 
p. 540, note), that this ‘‘ something ’’ was 
her little anthology, ‘ The Poetry of Birds,’ 
but this does not include a picture of the 
Wild Turkey. 

On Tuesday, 16 May, 1937, there was sold, 
at Sotheby’s, a copy of Audubon’s ‘ Birds of 
America,’ which belonged to F. M. Rath- 
bone and which is described as having des- 
cended to him ‘‘ from his great-grandfather, 
a personal friend of Audubon.’’ 

Thanks to the kindness of Mrs. Rathbone, 
of Carzield, Dumfriesshire, I am able to ap- 
pend a photograph of this talented lady. 


Hueu S. Grapstone. 


POEMS ON THE DEATH OF THE 
PRINCE IMPERIAL. 
(clxxvii. 248.) 

HE dramatic death of the heir of the great 
Napoleonic dynasty, abandoned by his 
comrades amidst ferocious savages and fallen 
with eighteen wounds, all in the front, could 
not fail to inspire, in an amazed and indig- 
nant Europe, countless poetic effusions, few 
of which, however, have much literary merit. 
M. Auguste Filon, in his monumental work, 
‘Le Prince Impérial, Souvenirs et Docu- 
ments,’ reproduces two: ‘ Napoléon IV’ by 
Georges Gourdon and ‘ Le Petit Prince’ by 

Stéphen Liégeard. 

These two poems are too long to be tran- 
scribed here but I will quote a few verses 
from ‘ Napoléon IV’ as they seem to express 
the emotions that filled the hearts of most 
Frenchmen at the reception of the tragic 
news. 

Il ira bien loin, mourir avec mystére, 
Pour un peuple étranger, dans une obscure 
guerre, 
Luttant, seul contre tous, sans étre soutenu. 
Et lui, lui dont le nom pourrait emplir 
Vhistoire, 
Tl tombera frappé de l’arme dérisoire 
De quelque sauvage inconnu, 


Quand vous caracoliez joyeux, devant |’armée, 

Parmi les vieux soldats d’Afrique et de 
Crimée, 

Innombrah'es héros préts 4 mourir pour vous, 

Prince, yui vous eft did qu’au jour de la bataille 

Vous abandonnant seul au flot qui vous assaille, 
Vos compagnons s’enfuiraient tous. 


Il est mort, mais, hélas, ce n’est pas pour la 
France, 


Il est mort, dépassant les meilleurs en vaillance, | 
Et mélant l’immortelle aux lauriers d’Austerlitz | 





Il est mort, sans l’ami dont l’adieu vous congole, 
Nul n’a fermé ses yeux, et le drapeau d’Arcole 
Ne l’a point regu dans ses plis. 

Punch published two poems commemorat- 
ing the death of the Prince Imperial, the first 
in June, 1879, when the tragic news reached 
England, and the second in July concerning 
his burial at Chislehurst next to the tomb of 
his father. Both these poems are very 
mediocre in form and expression, but they 
are an interesting contrast to the verses of 
the French poet, quoted above, as they dis- 
play the divergence in the attitude of the 
two peoples, the French being impressed by 
the dramatic circumstances of the Prince’s 
obscure and useless death, the English by 
pity for the derelict mother. 

The first of the two English poems runs 
as follows: 

“Poor Mother.” ’Twas the first they thought 
or sald, 

Voice of who knows how many million hearts, 
When the news came that her brave boy was 


dead, 
That child of hope, that youth of princely 
parts. 
Gentle and graceful—bright and brave and gay, 
Whose brief life all of love and praise had won 
That within compass of its winning lay— 
Which was all mother could have wished 
her son, 
Fair-dawning day by swift eclipse so crossed, 
And by an am eened savage’s yon: | dart, 
Rich freight of hope and love so early lost, 
Left but to salvage of a mother’s heart. 
Talk not of plots or plans that, ripening slow 
Are by this death struck down with blast and 


blight, 
We have ro thought but for that mother’s woe, 
The darkness of that childless widow’s night. 
How many hundred anknown mothers mourn 
Slain sons? Why should this one our hearts 
so stir? 
Because, set high, we see the crown of thorn, 
Feel with all mothers when we feel with her. 


“God help her.” So our prayers begin and 


end, 
Knowing her fortune’s fall, the high hope’s 
close, 
And ents. Time, bring Death, that like @ 


riend, 

Shall lay her down to share her boy’s repose. 

The second poem published by Punch is 
evidently by the same author as the preced- 
ing, and displays an equal lack of poetic 
inspiration and originality. It is addressed 
to Queen Victoria who, with her children, 
was present at the interment of the Prince 
Imperial at Chislehurst on July 12 of that 
year. I will quote here the first two stanzas: 
From thy throne’s height and mother’s pride 

come down 
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To this uncrownéd grief, and childless woe; 
Place on her brave boy’s bier the violet crown, 

The only one it was his lot to know. 

Thy youngest daughter weeping at thy side, 

And thy four princely sons to bear the pall. 
Of such a grief all sympathy falls wide 

And yet ’tis well our Queen shall give her all. 

There are doubtless scores of similar tri- 
butes to a great sorrow, buried in the periodi- 
cals of that time, but, from a literary point of 
view, they offer only a scanty reward to any- 
one who takes the trouble to disinter them. 

There is, however, among all this paste 
and tinsel, a gem of the first water in the 
shape of a poem by the Italian poet, Giosué, 
Carducci, which appeared in his collection of 
verses entitled ‘Odi Barbare,’ framed in care- 
fully polished alcaics and sapphics and other 
metres of classical poetry. 

In this poem, ‘ Per la Morte di Napoleone 
Eugenio,’ Carducci contrasts the fate of the 
two Napoleonides, one, the King of Rome, 
fading away on soft Austrian pillows, of 
kisses surfeited, dreaming of rolling drums 
and martial calls to arms, and the other, the 
Prince Imperial, struck down by the blind 
hazard of a barbarian assegai, his dying 
eyes still fixed on phantastic visions of glory 
in the clouds. Carducci ends his poem with 
a magnificent evocation of Letizia Bonaparte, 
who, standing in the darkness at the door, 
from whence her children were carried to 
baptism, stretches out her arms towards the 
cruel sea and calls her sons from America, 
from Britain, from the burnt deserts of 
Africa. 

Sta ne la notte la corsa Niobe, 

sta su la porta, donde al battesimo 
le usciano i figli, e le braccia 

fiere tende su’l selvaggio mare: 

e chiama, chiama, se da |’Americhe, 
se da Britannia, se da l’arsa Africa 
aleun di sua tragica prole 

spinto da morte le approdi in seno. 


G. CATALANI. 


PROBLEMS IN HORACE WALPOLE’S 

CORRESPONDENCE WITH GEORGE 
MONTAGU (clxxvii. 280, 296).—75. Sabba- 
tini, Secretary of State to the Duke of 
Modena, whom Horace Walpole met in Italy, 
is evidently Giuliano Sabbatini, Bishop of 
Modena, who was employed by the Duke and 
by the Pope Benedict XIV in various dip- 
lomatic negotiations. He was born at Fano 
in 1685 and died at Rome in 1767. He left 
five volumes of sermons, panegyrics, homilies 
and Latin and Italian poems. 


G. CaTAaLANI. 





78. Silver Hill is in Sussex about 2 miles 
north of Robertsbridge where the London- 
Battle-Hastings road starts to descend to the 
Rother Valley. This road was first turn- 
piked under an Act of 1753 and the road to 
Bodiam, which joins it at the top of the Hill, 
was turnpiked under an Act of 1801. The 
junction of these two roads is only about 2 
miles from the Kent boundary near Hawk- 
hurst. G. D. Jonnston. 

83. Steinberg was resident Hanoverian 
minister in England from 1738 to 1749. See 
Basil Williams: ‘The Whig Supremacy in 
England ’ (‘ Oxford History of England’), 
pp. 13-14. 

88. According to Burke’s ‘ Peerage,’ the 
daughters of Colonel John and Lady Sophia 
Thomas were: Gertrude Mary, d. unmarried 
19 Sept., 1820; Anne, d. unmarried 14 Mar., 
1788 ; Sophia, d. unmarried. 


E. G. WirTHycomse. 


HE MAN WHO LOST HIS WAY (clxxvi. 
137, 173, 193, 213, 229, 249, 283, 337; 
elxxvii. 15, 68, 85, 121, 318).—In two places 
this tradition has been allied with the old cus- 
tom of Rush-bearing or Rush-strewing. In 
many parishes the rushes came from ground 
set aside for the purpose, and a number of 
instances of this are particularised in Bur- 
ton’s ‘ Rush-Bearing’ and other works. At 
Wingrave, Bucks, near Leighton Buzzard, 
‘* there is a piece of land, of about three roods 
of meadow, left for the purpose of furnish- 
ing rushes for the church on the feast Sun- 
day . . . which is the first Sunday after St. 
Peter’s Day (29th June).’’ (Burton, p. 21, 
quoted from ‘Charity Reports,’ xxvii., p. 
108). Nothing is there said of the benefactor ; 
but in a little privately-printed compilation 
by Mr. Philip Hogg, ‘A Calendar of Old 
English Customs still in being’ (1936), the 
traditional story of Wingrave is that 
a woman lost her way in the fields one winter 
night and was guided by the sound of the 
church bells (one of which bears the date 
1607.) To shew her gratitude she left a field to 
the parish in her will wherewith to pay for 
the cost of strewing rushes (now grass) on the 
floor of the church annually on this day. 
The ‘‘ Rush Sermon,”’ still preached yearly 
at St. Giles’ Church, Farnborough, may be 
suspected to have formerly coincided with a 
similar strewing, but the existing tradition 
is, according to Mr. Hogg, that it derives from 
an annuity bequeathed by a strayed parish- 
ioner who was found drowned in a bed of 
rushes. His will was dated 1566. It is 
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indeed remarkable how the folk-mind insists | brief facts above given are taken from this 


on a personal origin for such benefits. At 
Old Weston, in Hunts, the land for the grass- 
carpeting is said to have been left ‘‘ by an 
old lady who disliked the noise of the rustics’ 
boots in coming into the church ”’! 


W. W. GILL. 


““ DATTILEAR ” (clxxvii. 295). — This 
looks rather like a bad transliteration of 
pet-en-l’air, the colloquia! French for a tail- 
less coat or short jacket, of which our Eton 
jacket is an extreme type. If so, perversion 
was better than translation. 
W. W. GILL. 


REGORIO LETI (clxxvii. 290).—The very 
interesting note on this writer reminded 
me that I had on my shelves one of his many 
works, which, as it does touch on English 
affairs, is worthy of an additional note. It 
is a duodecimo of 4 + 48 + 324 pages, with 
two plates, one having a portrait of the author 
and the other showing him in the upper half 
hard at work, with the products of his pen 
tumbling about in the lower half. The title- 
page reads: 

Critique | Historique Politique Morale | Econ- 
omique & Comique | Sur les | Lotteries | 
Anciennes, & Modernes, Spirituel | les & Tem- 
porelles | Des Etats | & des Eglises | Par 
Monsieur Leti | Avee des considerations sur 
Vouvrage | & sur l’Auteur | Tome Premier | A 
Amsterdam | Chez les Amis de l’Auteur | 
M.DC.XCVII. | 

In ‘L’Auteur au Lecteur &ec.’ 
““Aprés avoir donné quatre-vingts 
Volumes au Public,’’ ete. 

Chapitre iii. deals with ‘‘ Loteries (sic) de 
Londres, d’Amersfort’? & d’Amsterdam, tant 
particuliers, que publiques, avec diverses re- 


he says, 
& dix 


marques.’ Chapitre iv. contains matter of 
English interest. ‘‘ Lots des Princes, 
mauvais, & bons, avec divers exemples: 


l’Eglise n’est autre chose qu’une Lotterie 
spirituelle: &c.’’ 

Whether or not a second volume was issued 
I do not know, possibly the ‘ Enciclopedia 
Italiana ’ may say, but it is out of my reach. 


E. G. B. 


i BOBBIN, THE LANCASHIRE 
OSTLER, (clxxvii. 296). — He was born 

18 Dec., 1708, and baptized 6 Jan., 1709, at 
Urmston, and died at Milnrow 14 July, 1786. 
Buried in Rochdale Churchyard. He was 
not at any time an ostler, but a schoolmaster. 
The definitive edition of his works was 
edited by Lieut.-Colonel Henry Fishwick, 
F.S.A., who added a Life of the author. The 





work, which was published at Rochdale in 
1894. E. GB 


EPYS AND HIS BARGE (clxxvii. 244, 
299).—I am very interested to read what 
Mr. ArtHur Bryant has written on my 
‘ Pepys and His Barge.’ There is apparently 
no published pamphlet with Mr. Bryant’s 
title of ‘Plain Truth or Closet Discourse 
Betwixt P. and H.,’ in the Cambridge Uni- 
versity Library, the British Museum Library, 
or the Libraries at Magdalene College, Cam- 
bridge, so far as Mr. F. McD. C. Turner, the 
Pepys Librarian, could recollect. The late 
Mr. Chappell never came across any such 
pamphlet and consequently the title does not 
appear in his privately produced ‘ Biblio- 
graphia Pepysiana’ published in 1933. 
Number U. 1 in that Bibliography is ‘ A Hue 
and Cry after P and H and Plain Truth,’ 
and this title was taken from p. 1 of a copy 
now in my possession. ‘ Plain Truth’ has 
its own title on p. 5. This is ‘ Plain Truth 
or a Private Discourse betwixt P and H.’ 
On p. 239 of his ‘Mr. Pepys’ Dr. Tanner 
also quotes the title of the second pamphlet, 
which Mr. Bryant says is the first, as ‘ Plain 
Truth, or a Private Discourse betwixt P. and 
H.’ If Mr. Bryant will say whether he be- 
lieves the pamphlet he has seen, which he says 
is called ‘ Plain Truth or Closet Discourse 
Betwixt P. and H.’ is a different pamphlet 
from mine, which is undoubtedly called 
‘Plain Truth | or a | Private Discourse | 
Betwixt | P. and H.’, I should be very grate- 
ful to him. I should also much like to know 
where I might see a copy of ‘ Closet Dis- 
course.’ So far ‘as I can see they must be dif- 
ferent pamphlets of which we are writing, 
since we can both read. Mr. Bryant seems to 
have recorded a pamphlet that nobody else has 

ever come across. 

Donatp DALE. 


ENGLISH SOCIETIES FOR THE STUDY 
OF AUTHORS (clxxvii. 264, 300).— 
Your correspondents do not refer to the Byron 
Society, whose hon. secretary, the Rev. J. RB. 
Fotheringham, Vicar of Charing, Kent, died, 
much to its loss, this year. What is going to 
become of it now? I asked the assistant hon. 
secretary, Mr. John North, some time ago, 
but he did not seem to know. 
Is there not ?—or there should be—a Shelley 
Society ? 
One of the Murrays told me once that there 
had been a Sherlock Holmes Society. S.H. 
is inevitably bound up with Conan Doyle, 80 
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that the Society would come under the 
inquiry of your original correspondent—if it 
still exists. 

Finally, not flippantly, might not a P. G. 
Wodehouse Society add to the gaiety of life? 

E. L. STERLING. 

Hotel de la Paix, Monaco. 

The Ruskin Society of Birmingham (the 
“ Society of the Rose ’’) mentioned by Mr. T. 
Cann HucGues at the second reference above, 
was founded in 1896 and dissolved on April 4, 
1908. During its existence many notable 
people addressed its members, and in the list 
of its Presidents appear the names of the 
Bishop of Ripon, Dean Stubbs, Dean Farrar, 
Lord Avebury, the Countess of Warwick, the 
Earl of Plymouth, Sir W. B. Richmond, Sir 
Wyke Bayliss, and Mrs. Craigie (‘‘ John 
Oliver Hobbes’’). In January 1908 the 
Society began the publication of a quarterly 
journal entitled St. George. This had a title- 
page designed by Walter Crane, and was 
edited by J. Howard Whitehouse. In 1901 
the Journal of the Ruskin Union was incor- 
porated with it, and it continued as “a 
national review dealing with literature, art, 
and social questions in a broad and progres- 
sive spirit ’? until 1911. 

In Glasgow there was a Ruskin Society, 
also known as the ‘‘ Society of the Rose,”’ 
which, in 1880, held its meetings at No. 106, 
West Nile Street; and on Jan. 27, 1897, an 
address was given to the Birmingham Society 
by the President of the Liverpool Ruskin 


Society. BENJAMIN WALKER, F.S.A. 
59, Sutton Road, Erdington. 


UGH JONES, BISHOP OF LLANDAFF 
(clxxvii. 290).—Your correspondent says 
that when in 1566 Hugh Jones succeeded 
Bishop Kitchen, ‘‘ he was styled for some 
reason ‘ Archbishop Elect.’ ”’ 

It is interesting to note that in 1725 
Daniel Defoe in his ‘Tour Thro’ the Whole 
Island of Great Britain’ (ed. G. D. H. Cole, 
1927, at p. 453) said (referring to ‘“‘ St. 
Dobricius . . . first Bishop in this Town of 
Landaff ’’) : 

Tis observable that though the Bishop of 
Llandaff was call’d an Arch-Bishop yet the 
Cathedral Church was but 28 Foot long and 
10 Foot broad and without any Steeple or Bell. 


G. D. JoHNsTOoN. 
i §CANDISCOPE ”* (clxxvii. 264, 303). — 


“ed Never did I dream I should come to 
criticise the great ‘N.E.D.’, but this word, 


although of irregular formation, is perfectly | 
simple, and contains nothing ‘‘ unmeaning.”’ ' 





Scandere is Latin for to climb, ascend, and 
scopa (classical only in plural) is Latin for 
“* a broom or besom made of twigs.’’ The word 
as applied to chimneys obviously means a 
climbing brush. 

Epwarp J. G. Forse. 


* QKAIN ” A HEREFORDSHIRE 
WORD (clxxvii. 172, 267, 304).—So far 
from being a Herefordshire’ word, or dating 
from the sixteenth century, this word occurs 
in one of the most delightful of W. S. Gil- 
bert’s famous ‘Bab Ballads’ — ‘ Ellen 
M‘Jones, Aberdeen ’ :— 
A Sasserach chief may be bonily built, 
He 7, purchase a sporran, a bonnet, and 
ilt ; 
Stick:a skein in his hose—wear an acre of 
stripes— 
But he cannot assume an affection for pipes! 


Epwarp J. G. Forse. 


UERIES FROM A _ DEVONSHIRE 
YEOMAN’S HOUSEHOLD DIARY 
(clxxvii. 80, 120, 141, 215, 250).—6. I can 
now answer one of my own queries. ‘‘ San- 
ning’’ should be saving, a version of 
** savin,’’? which, with hartshorn, was an 
ingredient in a common seventeenth-century 
remedy for worms in cattle and horses. It 
was derived, apparently, from a bush called 
Juniperus sabina. Several quotations are 


given in the ‘ N.E.D.’ D. S. Drake. 


HOTEL BRISTOL (clxxvii. 295).—The title 

‘“* Bristol ’’ has nothing to do with “ all 
ship-shape and Bristol fashion ’’ (applied to 
ships), but comes from Bishop Hervey, Lord 
Bristol, who toured about on the continent in 
great state and was very exacting and parti- 
cular: so that an hotel named after him was 
accounted without fear or reproach (why is 
there no hotel Bayard?). Oddly enough, I 
come from Bristol in Gloucestershire and for 
some years ran an hotel at Paramé beside St. 
Malo in Brittany. Now my former hotel has 
become an annexe of the Hotel Bristol at 
Paramé, Rochebonne. The whirligig of time 
brings in his revenges. 

Joun Wyatt. 

Twyford Abbey, N.W.10. 

This name is not confined to Europe. Some 
years ago I stayed at a twenty-four storey 
one, called the Hotel Bristol, a few minutes’ 
walk from the Landing Docks, New York 
City, U.S.A., and its management bore out 
the character associated by proverb with 
Bristol. That character is ‘‘ methodical and 
orderly,”’ or as the saying goes, ‘‘ In ship- 
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shape Bristol fashion ’’—illustrated by this 
quotation : 

In the great mass meeting 18th Oct. 1884 a 
route of above three miles was observed in one 
unbroken line. No cheering disturbed the un- 
broken solemnity : no-one ran to give any direc- 
tion: no noise of any kind was heard, but on, 
steady and stately, marched the throng, in 
“ Bristol fashiox.”—Daily News, 20 Oct., 1884. 

Wma. JAGGARD. 


I have always understood that hotels were 
given this name to commemorate one of the 
Earls of Bristol who travelled in great state 


on the Continent. LAWRENCE PHILLIPS. 
Walton Rectory, Bridgwater. 


HE CHURCH PORCH (clxxvii. 227, 283, 
303, 320).—In Northumbrian churches 
after the Reformation a chantry chapel was 
called a porch. The usage may’ have been 
earlier, but I have not come across it before 
the Reformation. Thus in Rothbury Church 
there were chapels on each side of the nave 
called respectively the Cartington porch and 
the Trewhitt porch, Cartington and Trewhitt 
being two townships in the parish. The 
owners of these townships had at some early 
period endowed a chantry in each of the 
chapels, and after the Reformation the owners 
of the estates were called upon to maintain 
the fabric of the chapels, which they usually 
refused to do. The chapels were not porches 
in the modern sense, that is, they did not 
contain doors opening upon the outside of 


the church. M. H. Donps. 


HE BIRCH IN FOLK-CUSTOM (clxxvii. 
248).—I have been told by people who 
are familiar with Sweden that the churches 
there are decorated with birch boughs at 
Faster and at weddings. It is a survival, 
perhaps, of tree worship, and the birch was 
the tree worshipped as a symbol of fertility 
in the spring in Scandinavia, as the haw- 
thorn was in England. The feeling that the 
birch was a sacred tree survives in the ballad 
of ‘ The Wife of Usher’s Well’: 
It fell about the Martinmas 
When nights are lang and mirk, 
The widow’s three sors cam hame again 
And their hats were made of birk. 
It didna grow by sike or shaw 
Nor yet any heugh, 
But at the gates of Paradise 
That birk grew fair eneugh. 


M. H. Donps. 
ADING IN SNOW (celxxvii. 282).—When 


mountain climbing with a party roped to 


each other, I found snow up to, say, 3ft. 6ins., | 





not difficult, though tedious. It lay lightly 
throughout, not developing hard knots, and 
was much less toilsome for an hour or more 
than tackling ground impeded with tall 
heather, which does not give way easily. But 
roping makes one fall when the next man 
does, which is a good lesson in patience. 


T. CG 


I have been told that a man up to his knees 
in snow must bend his knees, throwing all 
his weight forward and practically kneeling 
on the snow, until his weight and the warmth 
of his body flatten it down sufficiently to 
make it possible to take a step. Similarly a 
man up to the shoulders in snow would throw 
himself forward as far as he could, and so 
press down and thaw the snow until he could 
move. It is, of course, an extremely exhaust- 
ing way of making progress. I speak only 
from hearsay, as I have never tried it myself. 


M. H. Dopps. 


OUSES BUILT IN A NIGHT: KEY- 
HOLE TENURE (clxxvii. 297).—While 
in some parts of the country a squatting title 
might be acquired by building a house dur- 
ing the night, conditions on Dartmoor were 
more comfortable for the squatter. On Dart- 
moor custom required that the house should 
be built during the day and finished and 
occupied before sunset. The last case on 
record occurred about 1835 in connection with 
Jolly Lane Cot at Haxworthy (pronounced 
Haxary). Reference may be made to de 
scriptions by Robert Burnard in ‘ Dartmoor 
Pictorial Records,’ Series I, 1890; Baring- 
Gould in ‘Dartmoor Idylls,’ 1896, pp. 
201-213, and William Crossing in ‘A 
Hundred Years on Dartmoor,’ 1901. The 
last of these writers says (p. 24), ‘‘ But this 
attempt at land-cribbing was only partially 
successful. It is true that no ejectment fol- 
lowed. but a small rental was put upon the 
place . . . ’’ Reference may also be made 
to ‘N. and Q.,’ 1932, clxii. 353, 408. It ap- 
pears from the Transactions of the Devon- 
shire Association, 1936, vol. Ixviii., p. 155, 
that bedrooms have now been added to the 
cot and that a rent is paid. w 


‘ ALPHA AND OMEGA ° (clxxvii., 297).— 

Several different books exist under this 
title, now named chronologically but none 
traceable by T. A. Hailey, unless it is the 
second one mentioned. The author’s name 
of that appears to be a pseudonym. The first 
one quoted was issued anonymously : 








November 4, 1939. 
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‘Alpha and Omega: Lectures on the titles | 
of Christ,’ Nisbet, 1842, 12mo. 

Castell (Merlyn), ‘ Alpha and Omega,’ 
Simpkin, 1866, post 8vo. 

Carter (R. K.), ‘Alpha and Omega: 
Creation, Coming Crisis, and Golden Age,’ 
illustrated, San Francisco and London, 1894, 


8vo. 

Middleton (W.), ‘ Alpha and Omega, or, 
God in Human Life,’ Kelly, 1896, 12mo, 
ditto. Second edition, with Introd., by 
H. C. G. Moule, Morgan, 1897, cr. 8vo. 


Wm. JaGGaRp. 


TATE SECRETS GIVEN AWAY (clxxvii. 
296).—As your correspondent asks for 
“a bad give-away to friends of an important 
plan or secret, of national interest,’’ Nov. 5 
and the continued celebration of the Gun- 
powder Plot with some Guy and fireworks 
occur readily. An anonymous letter was re- 
ceived on the evening of Oct. 26, 1605, by 
Lord Monteagle, brother-in-law of Francis 
Tresham, one of the conspirators, and is sup- 
posed to have been written by him. There is 
a good deal of mystery about it, and it has 
been freely asserted that the plot was already 
known to the King’s ministers. At any rate, 
this letter was the avowed means by which 
they discovered the plot. Warnings to special 
friends to keep away on the fatal day were 
discussed by the conspirators and some of 
them objected to these, but one man at least 
gave away the scheme. I value discussions 
on the secret history of the affair less than 
Elia’s essay on ‘Guy Faux.’ Senzx. 
“VWARGUERITE”: ‘‘ PAQUERETTE ” 
(clxxvii. 138).—In France the wild 
daisy is called la pdquerette and the culti- 
vated la marguerite. The Oxeye or Moon 
Daisy of our meadows is very like the culti- 
vated form familiar in gardens, and both are 
in common usage known as ‘‘ marguerites ”’ 


with us, W. H. J. 


THE LAMONT HARP (clxxvii. 248).—The 
following is from Grove’s ‘ Dictionary of 
Music and Musicians ’—article ‘ Harp.’ 
According to Gunn (‘Historical Enquiry,’ 
ete, Edinburgh, 1807), a lady of the clan 
Lamont in Argyle took a harp with her on her 
Marriage in 1640 to Robertson of Lude, which 
had for several centuries been the harp of a 
succession of Highland bards. Gunn described 
it as then existing—38in. high and 16in. broad, 
with 32 strings. It was lent by Mr. W. Moir 


The Library. 








Bryce to the Loan Exhibition of the Musicians’ 
Company in Fishmongers’ Hall, 1904. 


M. 0. 


The Collected Works of R. OC. Trevelyan. 
Vol, vi. Plays. (Longmans. 15s. net). 
JO ourselves the writing of plays in verse 

would never appear to need apology. For 
those who think it waste of time, verse 
drama in their view being no longer a living 
form, the author would answer that “no art- 
form . is dead if an artist should be 
inspired to re-awaken it to life.” It would 
require a mighty artist to revive long stories 
in verse, though we do not dispute possibility 
of revival were but such might applied. 
Drama in verse, as the success of ‘ Murder 
in the Cathedral ’ showed, is in no such mori- 
bund state; it has its public ready, if the 
dramatist knows how to hold them. The tra- 
dition, if slenderly, has held firm. Here 
comes in, too, the worth-whileness of writing 
plays for reading rather than for performing. 
Mr. Trevelyan does well to remind us that 
though much is gained by seeing a play acted 
upon the stage, something also may be lost 
—poetry, he suggests, ‘‘ felicities and subtle- 
ties of language and the delicate shades and 
contrasts of character and emotion.’’ For 
these he truly says we are at the mercy of 
actor and producer. 

Here are nine plays in verse. The writer 
is deeply saturated with Greek, especially, we 
should say, the Greek drama. He has so well 
caught the Greek tone and the characteristic 
prevailing rhythm of Greek metre that a good 
deal of this poetry, especially where a Greek 
story is the theme (‘ The Bride of Dionysos,’ 
‘ Sisyphus,’ ‘ Meleager’) resembles a trans- 
lation from that language. Not 6o the 
mises-en-scine, which are romantic. 

‘The Bride of Dionysus’ is the most elab- 
orate of these plays, the verse, very highly 
polished and offering more variety and more 
subtleties, more music too, in its flow than 
we detected in the others. ‘Sisyphus, the 
New Parsifal,’ and ‘ The Pterodamozels,’ are 
described as ‘‘ operatic fables.’’ We hardly 
think this form to be in real accord with our 
author’s genius: he does not succeed in being 
light and frivolous enough; his lines—often 
beautiful—move too slowly. In ‘ The New 
Parsifal’ the century-old weight of associa- 
tion surrounding the Grail—which does not 
hurt the fanciful but serious treatment of 
Wagner—proves too much for the fable. 
‘The Pearl-tree ’—a fantasy of the boyhood 
of Krishna and rather a slight thing—is also 
charming, hitting its mark more exactly in 
the centre perhaps than does any other of 
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these works. Beside it we should put 
‘ Sulla,’ founded on the passage in Plutarch’s 
‘ Life of Sulla,’ which tells of the encounter 
with a Satyr captured asleep in the 
Nymphaeum near Apollonia. The Satyr here 
is delightfully imagined. 

We should say of the plays as a group that 
while the diction is sensitive and accom- 
cern and the situations (especially at the 

ginning of each play) often finely con- 
ceived, the characters remain insufficiently 
differentiated, standing out not much more 
clearly than the choruses. Here, in our post- 
Elizabethan loss of verse as a familiar trick 
lies, we think, the true secret of the failure 
more or less of verse drama. The Eliza- 
bethans like the Greeks, like the French drama 
of the seventeenth century, could make verse 
reveal character in living words: since then, 
the power to do so has shown itself sporadic- 
ally only. This is not refusing to recognize 
the skill and the acute sense for beauty here 
displayed. If we are not sure that here is a 
dramatist, we are sure that here is a poet. 


Bran the Blessed in Arthurian Romance. By 
Helaine Newstead. (Columbia University 
Press. 17s. 6d. net). 


ALTHOUGH analogues to the tales in 


Arthurian romances are chiefly to be 
sought in Irish tradition, the contribution 
of Welsh tradition—Wales and Ireland being 
during the Middle Ages in such close connec- 
tion—deserves hardly less to be studied. The 
study is rendered difficult by the fact that 
the Welsh sources are comparatively frag- 
mentary and also corrupt; but Mrs. Newstead 
makes substantial work of it. 

In the figure of Bran, who forms the sub- 
ject of this book, are seen focussed several 
lines of folk-tale. He is a giant king, so 
huge that no house will contain him, so he 
feasts in a tent. Feasting is one of the chief 
features of his legend, and with it goes pos- 
session of a food-producing vessel—horn or 
platter. Bound up with this are certain ideas 
of the supernatural, for one of the feasts lasts 
for eighty years, and the banquetters neither 
feel nor appear old at the end of that time. 
Yet, again, the horn or platter becomes in 
different ways, and with strange modifica- 
tions, associated with the Grail. Other ap- 
purtenances of Bran are a lake or the sea and 
a castle on an island. He receives a wound 
in the left foot caused by a poisoned dart ; and 
he orders his followers to cut off his head and 





——. 


bury it, with the face towards France. The 
decapitation is performed, but the head ip 
many variants of the story accompanies his 
followers from place to place; it ‘‘ will be to 
you as good company,” one version has it, 
““as ever it was at its best to you when it 
was onme.’’ We must not omit Bran’s magic 
caldron which can revive the dead: and 
further, his name “ the Blessed ”’ facilitated 
the taking up of his story into mediaeval 
Christian romances and that as far afield ag 
Brittany and France. 

It cannot be said that Bran, gigantic and 
rather monstrous, embodies any part of the 
attractive quality so commonly present in the 
characters of romance. He is, in fact, ha 
a character at all; one might call him a tra- 
ditional pattern, like those in old carpets 
which with additions, omissions and altera- 
tions are repeated by one artificer after 
another. Mrs. Newstead pursues him under 
various disguises, even under various names, 
which ineffectively transmogrify him. We 
see him first in Montbéliard’s ‘Roman de- 
l’Estoire dou Graal,’ for it is with the Grail 
portion of Arthurian romance that Bran is 
principally connected. In the ‘ Estoire del 
Saint Graal’ and in the Didot MS. of ‘ Per- 
ceval’ he appears as Bron. In the chapter 
entitled ‘ Bran de Lis’ the analogues connect. 
ing the episode of this hero’s adventures in 
the ‘Conte del Graal’ with the original 
Bran pattern are intricately modified and 
very well traced and set forth. This, a work 
of the turn of the thirteenth century, is per- 
haps the most highly diversified of all the 
many tales we encounter. 

Detecting Bran accompanied by unexpected 
adjuncts—a bull and a dead body—Mres. New. 
stead elaborates a careful explanation on 
the basis of the scribes’ misreading of ¢ for¢ 
—tors for cors, as also their taking cors both 
in the sense of ‘‘ body’’ and of “‘ court” 
instead of horn, while even read as horn it 
offered choice between the horn of plenty and 
the hunting or musician’s horn. This is 
ingeniously worked out, and much of the 
argument will probably find acceptance with 
scholars. Even where suggestions may be dis 
puted, they will have served a good turn il 
opening up lines of new consideration and the 
main purport of the book, to illustrate how 
far Welsh tradition was a truly active 
ment in the creation, enrichment and 
of the popular Arthurian romances, has been 
satisfactorily achieved. 


—_— 
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